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From  time  to  tim.e  I have  utilized  the  pages  of  The  Repository  to 
list  the  auction  catalogues  emitted  by  some  of  the  leading  coin 
dealers  in  America.  For  the  most  part,  the  feedback  to  this  fea- 
ture has  been  very  popular.  At  the  same  time,  presenting  such 
lists  consumes  a great  deal  of  editorial  space  (the  Elder  listing 
in  the  last  number  required  nine  of  the  twelve  pages),  and  thus 
prevents  me  from,  publishing  material  which  may  have  a greater 
appeal  to  a larger  audience.  Recognizing  that  many  of  my  readers 
desire  the  catalogue  lists,  I will  continue  to  publish  them  from 
time  to  time,  but  not  quite  so  frequently  as  in  the  past. 

In  the  second  issue  of  The  Repository  (January,  1983),  I stated 
that  I had  for  som.e  time  been  preparing  my  own  personal  biblio- 
graphy of  United  States  auction  catalogues  and  hoped  to  someday 
publish  it  as  a check  list  for  collectors.  Subsequent  to  that 
pronouncement,  I discovered  that  noted  bibliophile  Martin  Gen- 
gerke  of  New  York  had  been  working  on  a similar  project.  Martin 
had  one  distinct  advantage  over  mie  - the  use  of  (agh!)  a computer. 

My  pile  of  handwritten  listings  had  grown  to  nearly  unmanageable 
proportions,  and  accepting  the  realization  that  Martin  possessed 
a better  tool  than  I,  my  own  project  was  laid  to  rest.  On  occa- 
ssion  I have. forwarded  information  to  Martin,  and  with  the  help  of 
a num.ber  of  other  bibliophiles,  he  has  recently  published  a fairly 
comprehensive  listing  of  United  States  auction  catalogues.  While 
far  from  complete,  the  work  contains  more  than  seven  thousand  titles 
from  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century.  Unlike  John  Adams’s 
fine  treatise  published  in  1982,  Martin’s  work  is  essentially  a 
check  list  denoting  cataloguer,  catalogue  number  (if  given),  date 
of  sale,  lots,  pages,  and  consignor  information. 
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in  in  Detroit  in  July,  and  he  was  kind  enough  to 
his  book.  As  I have  mentioned,  the  work  is  in- 
certainly  serves  as  a springboard  toward  a fully 
ting.  I have  perhaps  five  hundred  catalogues  in 
do  not  appear  in  Martin’s,  and  I’m  certain  that 
s,  if  not  thousands,  of  additional  sales  which 
in  either  listing.  I would  estimate  that  there 
ty  of  10,000  catalogues  which  qualify  for  inclu- 
ect . 


If  you  have  an  interest  in  American  numismatic  aucti 
I urge  you  to  contact  Martin  at  NASCA-Karp  Auctions, 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10018.  Copies  are  priced  at 
Martin  solicits  the  help  of  all  catalogue  collectors 
to  complete  the  project  as  soon  as  possible.  If  you 
do  so  . 


on  catalogues, 
Inc . , 1359 


$25.00  each, 
in  his  effort 
can  help,  please 


During  the  ANA  Convention  in  Detorit,  I presided  over  the  annual 
rr.eeting  of  the  Numismatic  Bibliom.ania  Society.  The  attendees  were 
enthralled  with  m.ember  Joel  Crosz’s  tal«<  on  the  preservation  and 
restoration  of  boot<s  which  proved  to  be  educational,  enlightening 
and  entertaining.  I had  no  idea  that  a bottle  of  club  soda  and  a 
spoonful  of  m.ilK  of  miOgnesia  could  deacidify  those  old  yellow  pages 
in  my  early  volum.es  of  The  Num.ism:atis t . If  you  are  a member  of  the 
N.B.S.,  Joel's  talx  will  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Asy- 
1 ur: . It  will  m.ake  fascinating  reading.  If  you  haven’t  yet  joined 
t he  N.B.S.,  you  can  do  so  by  sending  a checx  for  $7.50  to  Linda 
Kolbe,  P.  0.  Drawer  1610-A,  Crestline,  CA  9P3P.5 . The  check  should 
be  made  payable  to  Treasurer,  N.B.S. 

I have  a few  copies  of  the  latest  issue  of  The  Asylum  and  will  be 
happy  to  send  one  to  any  prospective  miem.ber  who  would  like  to  re- 
view an  issue  before  deciding  whether  or  not  to  join.  I think  you 
will  be  won  over  after  reading  it. 

While  in  Detroit,  I also  attended  the  Numismiatic  Literary  Guild’s 
annual  "bash"  on  Sunday  evening.  Donn  Pearlmxan,  well  known  Chi- 
cago radio  personality  and  nurniism^atic  writer  was  the  recipient  of 
the  organization’s  highest  award,  the  "Clemxmy."  But  the  highlight 
of  the  gala  affair  was  Walter  Breen  running  in  carrying  the  Olynipic 
torch  and  nearly  losing  his  pants  as  he  charged  through  the  crowd. 
You  had  to  be  there... 

One  of  the  talks  given  at  the  Num^ismiatic  Theatre  during  the  conven- 
tion was  entitled  "Numism.atic  Literature:  The  Key  to  Making  Your 
Hobby  More  Interesting."  The  address,  given  by  Mr.  William  Pettit 
of  Krause  Publications,  was  of  a very  general  nature,  and  for  the 
mxost  part  was  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  value  of  books  as  a 
tool  for  m.aking  the  hobby  more  enjoyable.  I did,  however,  take 
exception  to  Mr.  Pettit’s  response  to  a query  from  one  of  the 
attendees.  He  was  asked  about  the  imiportance  of  early,  scarce  or 
rare  books,  say  those  published  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  not 
easily  acquired  today.  His  response  was  that  these  items  were  not 
particularly  desirable  or  necessary,  as  about  all  one  can  do  with 
them  is  to  place  them  in  a glass-fronted  cabinet  and  look  at  them.. 
Balderdash,  say  I.  In  the  past,  I have  frequently  referred  to  my 
own  personal  copies  of  original  classics  in  order  to  find  the  an- 
swers to  many  a numismatic  question.  If  handled  properly  and  main- 
tained in  good  fashion,  there  is  no  reason  not  to  utilize  an  old 
book  should  the  need  arise.  My  original  copies  of  Crosby,  Maris, 
Dicxeson  and  numerous  other  works  are  in  virtually  constant  use. 
Certainly,  I often  refer  to  a reprint  if  one  happens  to  be  handy, 
but  m.ore  tim.es  than  not,  I would  just  as  soon  use  the  original. 

In  m^any  (if  not  m.ost)  instances,  reprints  contain  plates  of  lesser 
quality  and  clarity  than  originals,  and  this  can  be  extremely  im- 
portant when  attempting  to  gather  pedigree  i nf  orm.a  ti  on . As  for  Mr. 
Pettit’s  opinion  that  old  booxs  are  of  use  m.ainly  as  a decoration 
to  be  m^erely  looked  at  and  adm^ired,  I say,  "What  can  one  do  with 
liis  Ox'^ginal  Brasher  Doubloon?"  The  basic  purpose  of  a book  is  to 
be  read.  The  basic  purpose  of  a coin  is  to  be  spent.  I'll  read 
my  b o o X . 
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While  I am  (uncharacteristically)  doling  out  criticism,  I would 
like  to  offer  a few  comments  on  the  auction  catalogue  prepared  by 
Kurt  Krueger  for  the  ANA  Sale.  If  I had  to  describe  this  piece 
in  a word,  it  would  be  "nauseating."  Since  I have  a lot  of  space 
to  fill  in  this  issue,  let  me  quote  the  opening  descriptions  of 
lots  118  through  I8O:  Forty  Fifty  Deez,  ’38  Denver  Dime  Deal,  Fif- 
ty San  Francisco  Beauties,  FDR  Fifteen  X Fifty,  Two  Rolls  More, 

’36-S  Stash,  Sixty  Forty-Ones,  '44  Denver  Dilly's  (sic).  New  Roll 
Trio,  Eighty-Forty-Six  Frisco,  Pair  of  Quarter  Rolls,  Eight  Hundred 
Shiney  Faces,  Pee-Dee-Ess,  Fifty-Eight  Philly's,  Sweet  Sixteen, 

Four  Roll  Mixed  Bag,  Pretty  Little  Walkers,  A Pair  of  1948-D  Rolls, 
Twenty  Plus  One  Bennies,  Smashing  Roll  of  1953-S,  A Cache  for  Your 
Cash,  Six  Hundred  Sixty  Discs,  No  Bugs  Bunnies  Here,  Sixty  Fifty 
Fives,  Pass  and  Stow  Times  Forty,  Fourteen  Score  Plus  Nineteen, 

The  Score  is  Eighteen,  A Cache  Again,  Full  Circle  Lot,  Small  Cali- 
bre Hoard,  One  Hundred  Times  Three,  Some  Comstock  Lovelies,  And 
Twenty  More,  Still  Another  Twenty,  Eighty  S Roll,  Another  More 
Flashy,  Flashy  As  Above,  Still  More  Flash,  Flash  to  the  End,  Oh 
so  so,  Ninety  Frisco  Roll,  See-see  These  Pretty  Cartwheels,  Four 
Tinies  Five,  Only  A Roll,  Oh  My  But  They're  Nice,  Meet  Me  in  St. 

Louis  Louie,  Lindy  Era  Cartwheels,  Practically  A Gross  of  Ikes, 
Heigh-Ho  Silver,  Ten  Barnums  are  Better  Than  None,  Great  Lakes  Load, 
Walloon  Wagon  Load,  Hawkeye  Haven,  Rhode  Island  But  Not  Red,  Rob- 
inson's Ark,  Ten  Liberty  Bells  in  a Roll,  The  Pride  of  the  South, 

And  Twenty  More,  Ten  Prowling  Lions,  BTW  Times  Sixty,  And  A Score 
More,  Twenty  Portraits  of  a Pair  To  Admire,  and,  finally.  Twenty 
New  Yorks. 

Want  some  more?  How  about  lot  601:  Even  Visine  couldn't  get  the 
red  out  of  this  beauty.  Lot  689:  You  won't  be  able  to  look  at  the 
fields,  they'll  sear  your  eyeballs,  Rick.  Lot  1058:  As  the  Psy- 
chologist in  our  offices  says,  "This  sucker  is  so  cool."  Lot  1514: 
If  you  know  Suzie  like  I know  Suzie,  oh  what  a gal! 

And  that's  only  a sm*aple,  folks!  If  you  don't  need  Draraamine  after 
all  of  those  descriptions,  I admire  your  constitution. 

Seriously,  I feel  that  the  catalogue  was  a disservice  to  the  entire 
numismatic  fraternity.  Regardless  of  one's  feelings  toward  the  ANA, 
the  annual  Convention  auction  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant regularly  scheduled  sale  conducted  each  year,  and  it  cer- 
tainly deserved  a better  cataloguing  effort.  The  descriptions,  as 
noted,  were  childish,  flippant  and  trite,  and  the  overall  quantity 
of  fresh  numism.atic  information  was  virtually  non-existent.  I don't 
even  want  to  get  into  the  quality  of  plates  and  illustrations.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  they  could  have  been  much  better. 

So  m:uch  for  making  enemies. 

******************************************************************** 

Conratulations  to  Dave  Bowers  on  yet  another  fine  contribution  to 
the  field  of  num.ismatic  literature.  United  States  Copper  Coins: 

An  Action  Guide  for  the  Collector  and  Investor  belongs  in  every 
library.  Order  froni  Bowers  & Merena  Galleries,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Box 
12P.4,  Wolfeboro,  NH  03894  . Priced  at  $9.95  postpaid. 
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At  long  last,  Walter  Breen’s  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Half 
Cents  1793-1857  is  finally  available.  The  opus  which  was  original ly 
sche:iuled  to  be  published  two  years  ago  was  released  the  wee«<  of 
August  20.  To  say  that  the  wait  was  worth  it  is  an  understatement. 
The  magnificent  volume  contains  over  500  pages  and  can  claim  som*e  of 
the  finest  coin  photography  ever  to  grace  a numi smatic  publication. 
The  wor<<  is  "everything  you  wanted  to  know  about  half  cents  but  were 
af raid  to  asK . " 

Half  cent  enthusiasts  will  find  a m.ultitude  of  information  not  pre- 
viously published  including  corrected  mintage  figures,  condition 
census  (in  some  instances  including  as  m:any  as  twenty  pieces),  here- 
tofore unknown  die  varieties  and  subvarieties,  and  much,  much  more. 
All  six  different  edge  devices  are  illustrated  utilizing  a unique 
photography  system,  which  allows  the  entire  edge  to  be  photographed 
as  a continuous  ring  with  virtually  no  visual  distortion. 

During  the  past  two  years,  many  collectors  have  bemoaned  the  many 
delays  in  the  introduction  of  the  work.  To  be  sure,  it  was  disap- 
pointing to  learn  that  each  time  the  book  appeared  close  to  com- 
pletion, it  would  suddenly  be  held  up  for  one  reason  or  another. 
However,  the  finished  product  is  testam.ent  to  the  fact  that  the 
volum.e  is  without  peer  in  termis  of  information,  illustration  and 
historical  docunientation . Many  of  the  delays  arose  as  a result  of 
"new"  coins  being  located,  causing  the  author  and  his  able  assis- 
tants to  stop  production,  hop  on  a plane,  and  fly  across  country 
in  order  to  examine  and  photograph  the  discoveries,  many  of  which 
ultim.ately  fell  into  the  condition  census. 

The  pedigree  information  offered  is  unparalleled  both  in  termis  of 
depth  and  accuracy.  Many  pedigrees  have  not  been  previously  pub- 
lished, and  others  have  been  corrected  as  listed  in  earlier  refer- 
ences . 

If  you  buy  no  other  numismatic  book  this  year,  you  simply  must  have 
this  one.  Priced  at  a rather  hefty  $60.00,  the  volume  still  must 
be  considered  a necessity  for  any  library.  Copies  may  be  ordered 
from  me  or  directly  from  the  publisher,  M.  Meghrig  & Sons,  535P 
Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90036.  A limited  deluxe  edition 
is  also  available  from  the  publisher,  priced  at  $300.00.  The  de- 
luxe version  comes  bound  in  full  leather  with  em.bossed  die-cut 
m.edallions  (enlarged)  of  the  1793  design.  The  illustrations  in  this 
edition  are  glossy  color  photographs. 

This  monumental  treatise  will  undoubtedly  receive  book  of  the  year 
awards  from,  many  sources,  and  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  include  it 
in  your  num.ismatic  holdings. 

Jne  of  my  readers  recently  wrote  to  ask  who  authored  The  1804  Dol- 
lar. A True  Story,  which  I reprinted  earlier  this  year  and  which 
was  originally  published  in  Ed  Frossard’s  Num.i sm.a  in  1884.  The 
gent  i.  em.an  ’ s nam^e , according  to  Frossard,  was  Tom.  Collins. 
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EARLY  COIN  DEALERS 
(Anonymous ) 

Coin  collecting  in  the  United  States  did  not  attain  a high  degree  of 
popularity  until  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  must 
remember  that  in  1850,  our  nation  was  only  74  years  old,  and  had 
been  "officially"  minting  coinages  for  just  58  years.  True,  there 
were  a handful  of  serious  collectors,  but  these  early  hobbyists 
were,  in  general,  able  to  procur  their  prizes  through  normal  cir- 
culation channels.  Occassionally , coins  would  be  bought,  sold  or 
traded  among  the  few  enthusiasts,  but  for  the  most  part  the  pieces 
were  obtained  in  change,  garnered  from  banks,  or  in  many  instances 
were  purchased  directly  from  the  United  States  mint  in  Philadelphia. 
It  wasn^t  until  1856  that  America  saw  its  first  full  time  coin 
dealer,  Edward  Cogan.  Cogan  was  born  in  England  in  1803  and  immi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  1853-  He  made  his  living  as  a seller 
of  paintings  and  rare  books  for  several  years  in  Camden,  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1855,  a friend  showed  him  an  electrotype  of  the  Washing- 
ton Cent  of  1791  and  told  him  of  the  rarity  and  value  of  an  origi- 
nal, and  of  the  scarcity  of  other  American  coins.  He  also  told 
Cogan  that  he  would  offer  him  $5.00  for  a U.  S.  cent  of  1815  ! 

Intrigued  by  this  fascinating  bit  of  information,  Cogan  set  about 
gathering  all  of  the  old  cents  he  could  locate.  He  began  showing 
these  pieces  to  his  friends,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  more 
actively  involved  in  the  coin  business  than  in  his  book  and  paint- 
ing enterprise.  By  early  1857  he  was  devoting  his  full  efforts  to 
the  coin. trade.  On  November  1,  I858  he  conducted  his  first  sale 
by  "auction."  Actually,  it  was  not  an  auction  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word,  but  was  in  reality  a mail  bid  sale.  Nineteen 
collectors  submitted  bids  which  were  all  opened  on  November  1,  and 
the  lots  were  awarded  to  the  highest  bidders.  The  sale,  offered 
through  a large  manuscript  posted  in  Cogan* s store,  was  comprised 
of  seventy-seven  lots  (of  which  seventy-four  were  sold).  His  first 
four  sales  were  all  conducted  in  this  same  manner.  Although  auc- 
tion catalogues  do  exist  for  these  sales,  they  were  actually  printed 
several  years  later  from  the  original  manuscripts  by  E . J.  Attinelli, 
the  author  of  the  early  auction  catalogue  bibliography,  "Numisgra- 
phics."  It  wasn*t  until  Cogan*s  fifth  sale  on  December  19  and  20, 
1859,  that  catalogues  were  issued  prior  to  the  sale  date.  This 
sale,  the  collection  of  J.  N.  T.  Levick,  also  marked  one  of  the 
first  times  that  a formal  list  of  prices  realized  was  issued  after 
an  auction. 

Cogan  was  also  the  first  dealer  to  prepare  an  auction  catalogue 
employing  photographic  plates  when  he  conducted  the  sale  of  the 
Mortimer  MacKenzie  cabinet  on  June  23  and  24,  1869. 

Even  though  he  was  over  fifty  years  old  when  he  began  his  career  as 
a professional  numismatist,  Cogan  catalogued  seventy  sales  between 
1858  and  1879  when  he  retired  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  He  passed 
away  in  1884,  revered  by  the  entire  num.ismatic  fraternity. 

The  second  prominent  full  time  coin  dealer  in  America  was  William 
Elliot  Woodward.  Born  in  Oxford,  Maine  in  1825,  he  opened  an 
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apothecary  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts  in  1848.  He  became  a coin 
:iealer  in  i860,  but  continued  to  operate  his  pharmacy  until  his 
death  in  189P.  During  his  career  Woodward  catalogued  one  hundred 
and  eleven  sales,  including  some  of  the  finest  collections  ever 
sold  in  this  country.  Among  these  are  Marvin's  Masonic  Medals, 

Ely’s  fabulous  collection  of  early  U.  S.  gold,  the  magnificent 
McCoy  cabinet,  and  the  historic  Joseph  J.  MicKley  holdings,  per- 
haps the  finest  overall  assemblage  yet  to  be  sold.  The  latter 
collection  consisted  of  3,349  lots  and  included  rarity  after  rarity 
such  as  the  1804  dollar  and  n:any  other  elusive  pieces.  The  collec- 
tion brought  a total  of  $13,285.70  - an  average  of  nearly  $4.00 
per  lot!  The  1804  dollar  sold  for  $750.00  which  at  the  tim^e  was  a 
record  price  for  a single  coin. 

Perhaps  a few  words  would  be  in  order  regarding  auction  sales  of 
the  late  19th  century.  Unlike  the  sales  of  today,  where  upwards 
of  several  hundred  collectors  and  dealers  may  be  in  attendance,  the 
auctions  in  those  early  years  seldom  drew  an  audience  of  more  than 
ten  to  twenty  prospective  buyers.  Most  of  the  sales  were  held  in 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  and  were  conducted  by  independent  auction 
houses  such  as  Bangs  & Co.,  Leavitt,  Strebeigh  & Co.,  and  a few 
others.  The  sales  were  called  in  small  auction  rooms,  generally 
sparsely  furnished  with  a few  long  benches  and  an  appropriate  num- 
ber of  cuspidors.  Most  of  the  attendees  were  dealers  representing 
clients.  Seldom  did  collectors  bid  in  person,  as  most  preferred 
anonymity,  and  elicited  the  aid  of  their  favorite  dealers  in  ob- 
taining their  prizes.  The  auction  catalogues  were  generally  writ- 
ten with  meager  descriptions  of  the  coins  to  be  offered.  Since 
even  niany  of  the  scarce  and  rare  pieces  often  sold  for  just  a few 
dollars,  the  expense  of  utilizing  excessive  cataloging  space  pre- 
cluded lengthy  descriptions.  A fine  example  of  this  reasoning  may 
be  found  by  examining  the  results  of  the  June  4,  1869  sale  of  the 
Tudor  & Parker  Collections  sold  by  Leavitt,  Strebeigh  & Co.  The 
sale  consisted  of  1,179  lots  and  realized  the  rather  ouny  sum  of 
$134.90  - about  IIJ0  per  lot! 

The  third  significant  dealer  to  spring  up  in  the  latter  portion  of 
the  19th  century  was  William  Harvey  Strobridge  who  was  born  in  1822, 
and  began  his  career  in  I86I.  Between  1862  and  I878  he  catalogued 
twenty-nine  auction  sales  which  included  some  of  the  finest  collec- 
tions ever  formed  such  as  Lilliendahl,  Clay  and  Seavy.  His  pro- 
fession was  cut  short  in  I878  when  failing  eyesight  and  subsequent 
blindness  overcame  him.  Considered  by  both  his  contemporaries  and 
numiismatic  scholars  today  as  perhaps  the  finest  cataloguer  the  U.  S. 
has  yet  produced,  it  is  unfortunate  that  his  career  came  to  a close 
miore  than  twenty  years  prior  to  his  death  in  I898. 

Another  of  the  early  dealers  to  achieve  prominence  in  the  infancy 
of  the  hobby  was  Captain  John  W.  Haseltine  of  Philadelphia.  A 
decorated  soldier  in  the  Civil  War,  Haseltine  entered  the  trade  in 
1869  at  the  age  of  31.  He  became  friendly  with  several  high  offi- 
cials at  the  m.int,  and  throughout  his  forty-six  year  tenure  as  a 
dealer,  frequently  surprised  the  nuniism.atic  fraternity  with  his 
"discoveries"  of  new  and  rare  pieces,  m.ost  of  which  had  been  clan- 
destinely fabricated  for  him^  by  his  mint  allies.  In  spite  of  this 
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one  unwelcome  flaw  in  his  character,  Haseltine  is  still  today  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  foremost  experts  the  hobby  has  encountered. 
Among  the  eighty-seven  catalogues  prepared  by  him  during  his  years 
as  a professional  numism.atist  may  be  found  such  great  offerings  as 
the  cabinets  of  S . W.  Chubbuck,  Harold  P.  Newlin  and  Sylvester  S. 
Crosby . 

In  1876  Captain  Haseltine  took  into  his  employ  two  young  brothers 
from  Philadelphia,  Samuel  H.  and  Henry  Chapman.  S.  H.  was  19  years 
old,  and  Henry  17  at  the  time.  Barely  two  years  later  the  two 
left  Haseltine^s  establishment  to  begin  their  own  dealership.  Be- 
tween the  years  1879  and  1906  the  partnership  became  the  most  pres- 
tigious and  respected  firm  within  the  hobby.  In  1907  the  brothers 
parted  company  with  S.  H.  continuing  his  business  until  1929,  and 
Henry  carrying  on  until  his  death  in  1935  - a career  spanning  fifty- 
nine  years.  The  first  important  collection  sold  by  the  pair  was 
the  legendary  Charles  I.  Bushnell  cabinet  which  was  offered  in  June 
of  1882.  For  this  sale  they  prepared  a splendid  catalogue  of  142 
pages,  offering  3,000  lots  of  some  of  the  finest  coins  yet  to  cross 
the  auction  block.  The  catalogue  was  also  issued  in  a special  edi- 
tion containing  twelve  fine  photographic  plates  and  was  available 
at  the  then  ’’exhorbitant " price  of  $5.00  per  copy.  Needless  to  say, 
there  were  few  takers  when  one  considers  that  in  1882  $5.00  could 
purchase  an  uncirculated  1794  large  cent,  a proof  set  from  the 
1850^s,  and  indeed  many  fine  pieces  which  today  would  bring  prices 
well  into  four  or  five  figures. 

During  their  long  careers  the  Chapman^s  handled  virtually  every 
rarity  known  to  numismatists.  The  names  of  the  owners  of  the  col- 
lections which  they  sold  - Bushnell,  Cleneay,  Winsor,  Hunter, 
Beckwith,  Stickney,  Zabriskie,  Earle,  Jenks,  and  many  others  - form 
a veritable  "who^s  who”  of  early  hobby  luminaries.  While  highly 
criticized  for  cataloguing  errors  in  their  formative  years,  the 
stature  of  the  two  brothers  eventually  ascended  to  a height  yet  to 
be  equaled. 

It  might  serve  well  at  this  point  to  discuss  a subject  which  is 
perhaps  even  today  the  most  controversial  aspect  of  coin  collecting, 
and  that  is  grading.  In  the  early  years  the  supply  of  coins,  all 
things  considered,  was  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand  of 
collectors.  There  was  no  deep  underlying  motivation  for  dealers  to 
"fudge”  the  grade  of  a given  specimen  since  even  the  scarcer  issues 
could  generally  be  located  in  various  states  of  preservation.  With 
"gem”  examples  of  many  rare  pieces  commanding  only  a few  dollars, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  overgrade  coins  since  the  overall  demand 
simply  did  not  exist.  Quite  frankly,  if  one  takes  the  time  to  per- 
use a num^ber  of  early  auction  catalogues,  he  will  note  that  in  many 
instances  cataloguers  had  a tendency  to  berate  mors  than  a few 
coins  with  respect  to  condition.  In  his  catalogue  of  the  Wilbur 
Collection  sold  in  1869,  Edward  Cogan  described  numerous  lots  with 
the  following,  sometimes  humorous,  adjectives:  "poor,”  "poorer,” 
"worse,”  "extremely  poor,”  "unusually  poor,”  "wretchedly  poor,” 
"still  worse,”  "exceedingly  poor,”  and  "poorer  still.”  In  one 
long  run  of  sixty  lots,  all  containing  1847  large  cents,  the  best 
condition  listed  was  "barely  fair.”  It  should  be  mentioned  that 
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the  1,958  lots  in  this  particular  sale  also  brought  only  $3?9.51, 
or  an  average  price  of  less  than  170  per  lot. 


To  be  sure,  there  were  some  dealers  who  m.aintained  a tendency  to 
overgrade,  but  they  were  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  In 
m.any  instances,  the  errors  in  grading  m.ight  have  been  a result  of 
ignorance  as  opposed  to  deliberate  "shady"  tactics.  George  Mass- 
amore,  a well  xnown  dealer  from  Baltim.ore  in  the  l880’s  and  l890’s 
perhaps  deserves  the  title  of  n:ost  optim.istic  grader.  His  cata- 
logues are  littered  with  the  term  "proof,"  often  applied  to  any 
coin  possessing  a miirror-like  surface.  In  satirical  jabs  at  him, 
many  of  his  contem.poraries  often  used  the  description  "Baltimore 
Proof"  to  describe  prooflixe  and  semii -proof li ke  specimens. 


Another  well  known  and 
was  born  in  1837  and  cam.e  to  the 
as  a professional  numism.atist  in 
sales  before  his  death  in  1899. 
logues  will  note  that  the  entire 
sales;  however,  the  last  fifteen 
his  son  in  the  two  years  following  his  death 


respected  early  dealer  was  Ed.  Frossard.  H 
U.  S.  in  1858.  He  began  his  care 
1876,  proceeding  to  catalogue  I60 
Collectors  of  early  auction  cata- 
Frossard  series  encompasses  175 
were  issued,  under  his  nam*e,  by 


Frossard,  like  so  many  of  the  pioneer  dealers,  was  more  than  merely 
a seller  of  coins.  He  was  at  the  sarnie  time  a very  knowledgeable 
student  of  the  science  and  wrote  extensively  on  the  subject.  In 
addition  to  his  catalogues,  he  authored  two  books  on  large  cents, 
one  on  Franco-Amer ican  jetons,  and  also  edited  two  early  periodi- 
cals" Scott’s  "Coin  Collector’s  Journal,"  and  his  own  house  organ, 
"Num.isma."  This  latter  publication  is  not  only  important  for  the 
scholarly  inforniation  imparted,  but  for  the  editorial  content  which 
it  contained.  Mr.  Frossard  was  perhaps  the  most  outspoken  critic 
of  his  time  when  it  came  to  the  practices  and  policies  of  his  con- 
temporaries. "Numisma"  is  filled  with  diatribes  against  niany  of 
the  other  dealers  of  the  era.  Few  escaped  the  wrath  of  his  pointed 
barbs.  The  Chapm^an  Brothers,  W.  E.  Woodward,  Charles  Steigerwalt, 
David  Proskey  and  others  often  were  familiar  targets.  In  a series 
of  scathing  attacks  appearing  in  "Numisma"  during  the  latter  por- 
tion of  1882,  Frossard  repeatedly  berated  the  youthful  Chapman's 
for  their  errors  of  fact  and  om.mission  in  cataloging  the  BushneTl 
Collection.  So  harsh  were  som^e  of  the  editorials  that  they  would 
most  assuredly  be  considered  libelous  in  a court  of  law  today.  In 
spite  of  his  propensity  for  doling  out  criticism.,  Frossard  was  at 
the  sanie  time  held  in  high  esteem,  by  dealers  and  collectors  alike 
for  his  seem.ingly  endless  knowledge  and  sense  of  honesty  in  his 
business  dealings. 


Lym.an  Haines  Low  was  another  nineteenth  century  coin  dealer  who 
served  to  nurture  the  hobby  during  its  form.ative  years.  He  was 
born  in  l844  and  entered  the  numismatic  field  in  1882.  Between 
that  tim.e  and  1924,  he  personally  catalogued  21?  auction  sales, 
including  the  important  cabinets  of  Betts,  Ulex,  Morris,  Hays, 
'ana  Phelps.  Low  was  another  of  the  more  cerebral  entrepreneurs 
in  the  early  years,  authoring  the  first  definitive  reference  on 
Hard  Tim.es  Toxens,  and  for  eighteen  years  serving  as  editor  of 
’’The  .'Irr.erican  Journal  of  Numismatics."  Low,  m.uch  in  the  style 
of  the  Chapman’s,  was  extremiely  precise  in  the  areas  of  grading 
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and  attribution.  At  the  same  time,  his  auctions  must  have  been  a 
joy  to  behold,  as  it  is  reported  that  he  generally  entered  the  sale 
room  with  his  bid  book  under  one  arm  and  a bottle  of  London  Gin 
under  the  other.  On  more  than  one  occassion  it  is  said  that  he 
would,  nearing  the  end  of  a long  session,  neglect  to  enter  winning 
bids  in  his  account  book,  and  sometimes  would  actually  bid  against 
himself  on  certain  lots,  being  so  "full  of  cheer"  that  he  forgot 
which  item  was  up  for  sale. 


The  turn  of  the  ce 
The  small  handful 
late  l800’s  had  gr 
twentieth  century, 
course.  Others  re 
meeting  with  varyi 
manage  to  do  quite 
Among  these  it  is 
Ben  Green  and , of 


ntury  witnessed  tremendous  growth  within  the  hobby 
of  dealers  who  had  set  up  shop  in  the  middle  to 
own  to  several  hundred  by  the  first  decade  of  the 
Many  entered  the  trade  only  to  disappear  in  due 
roained  on  the  scene  for  longer  periods  of  time, 
ng  degrees  of  success.  Several,  however,  did 
well  and  enjoyed  long  and  distinguished  careers, 
well  to  mention  Thomas  L.  Elder,  Wayte  Raymond, 
course,  the  inimitable  B.  Max  Mehl. 


Born  in  Lithuania,  Mehl  imigrated  to  America  and  eventually  estab- 
lished his  dealership  in  Ft.  Worth,  Texas  in  1901.  During  the  cours 
of  his  fifty-seven  years  as  a professional  numismatist,  Mehl  handled 
the  finest  collections  and  virtually  every  major  rarity  to  be  off- 
ered. Interstingly , he  never  conducted  a public  auction;  all  of 
his  sales  were  conducted  via  mail  bids. 


Although  standing  barely  five 
coin  dealers.  Often  referred 
Mehl  literally  spent  hundreds 
sing  through  the  years.  His 
publications,  but  in  such  unr 
Weekly,"  "Saturday  Evening  Po 
For  many  years  he  sponsored  h 
dramatization,  he  would  illus 
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feet  tall,  Mehl  was  a giant  among 
to  as  the  P.  T.  Barnum  of  numismatics 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  adverti- 
ads  appeared  not  only  in  numismatic 
elated  journals  as  "The  American 
st,"  and  "The  Weekly  Star  Farmer." 
is  own  radio  program  in  which,  through 
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Among  the  important  collections  which  he  handled  were  those  of 
James  Ten  Eyck,  James  Manning,  Dr.  G.  F.  E.  Wilharm,  William  Cut- 
ler Atwater,  Will  Niel,  Jerome  Kern,  and  perhaps  the  finest  of 
them  all,  William  Forrester  Dunham  in  1941.  Mehl  took  great  pride 
in  his  auction  catalogues,  and  he  considered  the  Dunham  work  his 
finest  effort.  The  sale  grossed  more  than  $80,000.00,  which  at 
the  time  was  the  largest  amount  ever  realized  for  a single  collec- 
tion. Included  in  this  fabulous  cabinet  were  virtually  all  of  the 
major  United  States  rarities:  an  1804  dollar,  18?P  half  eagle, 

1855  Kellogg  & Co.  $50.00  slug,  I80?  half  dime,  and  many  more. 

The  1804  dollar  brought  $4,250.00  which  was  $3,500.00  more  than 
was  realized  for  the  Mickley  specimen  sold  by  W.  E.  Woodward  in 
1867.  Today  the  coin  might  bring  as  much  as  $500,000.00  at  auction. 
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All  in  all,  the  lives  and  careers  of  each  of  these  early  numismatic 
pioneers  weave  a fascinating  legacy.  Indeed,  the  efforts  of  the 
li.<es  of  Cogan,  Woodward,  Strobridge,  Frossard,  the  Chapman’s,  Low, 
Haseltine  and  Mehl  spawned  the  new  generations  of  professionals 
who  arose  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century  and  carried 
on  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers  in  the  hobby. 

The  present  writer  would  encourage  anyone  to  picK  up  a few  of  the 
old  classic  auction  catalogues  issued  by  these  luminaries  and  travel 
bac.<  in  time,  if  only  ephemerally.  It  will  prove  a worthwhile  and 
rewarding  journey. 
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Periodically,  I receive  requests  from  my  customers  for  my  past  mail 
bid/auction  sale  catalogues,  old  fixed  price  lists  and  past  issues 
of  The  Repository.  1 have  copies  of  most  old  publications,  but  I 
am  out  of  Mail  Bid  Sals  No.  I,  my  first  two  fixed  price  lists,  and 
Vol . I,  No.  1 and  Vol.  I,  No.  4 of  The  Repository.  When  I first 
began  publishing  this  newsletter,  I stated  that  I would  not  use  it 
as  a tool  to  sell  literature,  but  that  it  would  be  utilized  strict- 
ly as  a medium  for  the  mutual  exchange  of  ideas,  opinions,  articles, 

etc.  Allow  me,  this  one  time,  to  list  the  past  publications  which 
I still  have  available  in  order  to  prevent  me  from  having  to  answer 
correspondence  and  thus  delay  collectors  from  receiving  these  old 
catalogues,  fixed  price  lists  and  newsletter.  My  current  stock  con- 
sists of  the  following: 

Mail  Bid  Sale  I.  Dec.  8,  I98I.  With  prl.  Available  § $5.00. 

Mail  Bid  Sale  II.  May  31,  198?.  With  prl.  Available  & $3.00. 

Mail  Bid  Sale  III.  Nov.  ?0 , 198?.  With  prl.  Available  @ $4.00. 
Mail  Bid  Sale  IV.  June  15,  1983.  With  prl.  Available  @ $?.00. 
Public  Auction  V.  Aug.  14,  1983.  With  prl.  Available  @ $5.00. 

Mail  Bid  Sale  VI.  Dec.  3,  1983.  With  prl.  Available  @ $3.00. 

Public  Auction  VII.  Jan.  14,  1984.  With  prl.  Available  ^ $4.00. 
Mail  Bid  Sals  VIII.  July  7,  1984.  With  prl.  Available  ^ $3.00. 
Fixed  Price  List  No.  3.  January,  1981.  Available  § $?.00. 

Fixed  Price  List  No.  4.  May,  1981.  Available  § $?.00. 
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Fixed  Price  List  No.  5.  September,  1981.  Available  ^ $3-00. 

Fixed  Price  List  No.  6.  March,  1982.  Available  § $2.00. 

The  Repository.  Past  issues  available  § $1.50  per  number. 

Readers  will  note  that,  after  stating  that  I had  no  copies  of  my 
first  mail  bid  sale,  I then  proceeded  to  list  it.  Well,  while 
preparing  the  list  of  available  material,  lo  and  behold,  I dis- 
covered three  copies  buried  under  some  prices  realized  lists. 

I'm  just  too  lazy  to  retype  the  opening  paragraph. 

I am  pleased  to  announce  that  I will  once  again  be  conducting  a 
major  book  auction  on  January  12,  1985  in  conjunction  with  the 
San  Jose  Coin  Club's  Seventeenth  Annual  Coin  Show  and  Educational 
Forum.  The  sale  will  offer  about  six  hundred  lots  of  fine  books, 
catalogues  and  periodicals  containing  many  scarce  and  rare  works 
which  are  not  generally  available  in  the  marketplace.  The  cata- 
logue will  be  printed  in  early  December.  A limited  number  will 
be  prepared,  so  if  you  have  not  subscribed  to  my  publications 
offer,  I strongly  urge  you  to  reserve  your  copy  of  the  catalogue 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  cost  is  $5.00  which  includes  a list  of 
prices  realized  after  the  sale. 

At  the  present  time  I am  cataloguing  a medium-sized  mail  bid  sale 
which  will  close  in  late  October  or  early  November.  The  catalogue 
for  this  offering  should  be  ready  in  late  September  and  will  be 
available  for  $3-00  including  the  prices  realized  list. 

In  the  last  number  of  The  Repository  I listed  the  auction  catalogues 
issued  by  Thom.as  Elder.  As  many  of  you  probably  are  aware.  Elder 
also  published  several  house  organs  during  his  long  career,  among 
which  may  be  found  The  Numismatic  Philistine  and  The  Elder  Monthly 
(subsequently  retitled  The  Elder  Magazine  when  he  conceded  that  he 
could  not  get  it  out  on  a regular  monthly  basis).  While  perusing 
some  of  these  old  periodicals  recently,  I came  across  a letter 
published  in  the  Feb. -Mar.,  1908  number  of  the  Magazine . I found 
it  quite  amusing,  and  am  reprinting  it  in  the  hope  that  you  will 
also  enjoy  it. 

"Mr.  Thomas  L.  Elder, 

"Dear  Sir:--I  wish  to  say  that  I have  received  the  coins  or- 
dered. I want  an  old  U.  S.  cent  and  a Confederate  5<^  postage  stamp. 
I am  returning  the  same  to  you  and  so  please  return  me  my  stamps,  or 
send  me  some  coins  for  the  stamps  for  which  I could  get  some  value, 
as  I wish  to  say  that  I am  very  and  very  poor,  I have  an  old  blind 
mother  and  I got  to  go  around  and  do  washing  for  50  cents  to  make 
mine  and  mother's  living,  so  you  can  see  for  yourself  that  I am.  in 
misery  and  that  miy  life  is  not  happy  but  its  all  tears  so  please  if 
you  have  a heart  that  feels  please  be  kind  and  either  return  me  the 
stam^ps,  but  I would  rather  have  you  to  send  me  some  coin  or  some 
note  for  which  I could  sell  and  make  my  life  a little  brighter,  as  I 
haven't  enough  m:oney  to  buy  a coin  guide  book  because  all  the  m^oney 
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that  I rr.a<e  on  washing  goes  for  bread  and  house  rent  for  my  poor 
blind  mother  and  then  sometimes  I haven't  enough  to  pay  that  and 
so  I don't  get  no  spare  m.oney  for  m^yself  and  then  I cannot  buy  a 
coin  guide  to  Know  what  to  go  by  so  please  if  you  have  a heart  for 
the  poor  please  send  miC  som*e  coin  for  the  stam:ps  I send  you  have 
m.ercy  on  me  and  the  Almighty  God  will  repay  you  for  all  the  good 
you  do  for  the  poor  and  penniless. 


"Hoping  to  hear  from  you  at  once  I beg 

"Yours 


"Iowa,  May  1st,  1906. 


to  remain, 
for  ever, 

"ANNA  B 


"Editor’s  Note--A  letter  received  a few  days  later  from  this  per- 
son contained  a $5  bill  for  a dollar  of  1797,  etc.  Evidently  a 
change  in  luck  was  experienced." 

In  the  sarnie  issue  of  The  Elder  Magazine  was  found  these  closing 
remarks  which,  I feel,  are  appropriate  even  today. 

"Collecting  is  one  of  the  few  pleasures  of  mankind  that  brings 
pleasure  to  all  and  injury  to  none.  It  is  a never  failing  joy 
in  sickness  and  in  health.  It  is  suited  to  rich  and  poor  and 
lasts  from  early  youth  to  extreme  old  age.  We  have  seen  two  year 
olds  pasting  stamps  in  a book  and  once  we  received  a letter  of 
apology  from  a customer  for  sonie  slight  oversight  giving  as  an 
excuse  that  she  was  turned  ninety  and  that  her  eyes  were  not  as 
good  as  they  used  to  be.  We  have  five  patrons  now  on  our  list 
who  have  passed  the  eightieth  milestone  of  life's  journey.  The 
widow  of  a lately  deceased  collector  stated  her  belief  that  the 
interest  taken  in  stamps  by  her  late  husband  had  prolonged  his 
life  at  least  four  years.  For  health,  happiness  and  long  life 
there  is  no  pleasure  like  collecting,  be  it  books,  pictures, 
stamps,  coins  or  any  of  the  hundreds  of  things  that  have  enjoyed 
the  attention  of  mankind  from  the  dawn  of  civilization  to  the 
present  day . " 


In  a future  mail  bid  sale  (probably  to  be  conducted  next  Spring) 

I plan  to  include  a special  section  containing  several  hundred 
low  cost  lots.  The  proceeds  from  this  portion  of  the  sale  will 
be  donated  to  the  A.N.A.'s  Young  Numismatists  program  which  is 
directed  by  Governor  Florence  Schook.  I will  charge  no  conim.is- 
sion  fee  for  any  lots  included  in  the  Y.  N.  section.  If  you 
have  any  old  (or  new)  inexpensive  numismatic  books,  catalogues 
or  periodicals  which  you  no  longer  need  or  use,  I would  appre- 
ciate receiving  them  as  a donation  to  this  venture.  All  donors 
will  receive  recognition  for  their  contributions  in  the  catalogue 
if  desired.  I realize  that  it's  been  said  before,  but  the  youth 
of  today  are  the  collectors  of  tom.orrow,  and  it  behooves  all  of 
us  to  encourage  and  support  our  fledgeling  num*ismatists . 


CAt  WILSON  - 38??8  GLENMOOR  DR.,  FREMONT.  CALIFORNIA  9‘t536 


-NUMISMA- 


Reprint  of  Ed.  Frossard's  classic  house  organ,  limited 
to  only  one  hundred  numbered  copies.  Offset  from  one 
of  the  few  original  sets  still  intact.  Nearly  500  pages. 
Spiral  bound  in  tan,  heavy  card  covers.  One  of  only 
a handful  of  early  privately  published  periodicals  to 
endure  as  evidenced  by  its  fourteen  year  lifespan. 
Filled  with  informative,  interesting  and  humorous 
articles  and  anecdotes.  Outspoken  and  often  critical 
of  his  contemporaries,  Frossard*s  journal  reflects  the 
romanticism  and  simplicity  of  the  hobby  in  its  infancy. 
Witness  firsthand  the  scathing  pen  as  it  was  directed 
at  such  luminaries  as  John  Scott,  W.  Elliot  Woodward, 
the  Chapman  Brothers,  and  David  Proskey,  while  at 
the  same  time  showering  its  affection  toward  Edward 
Cogan,  William  Strobridge,  and  S.K.  Harzfeld,  among 
others.  While  of  American  influence,  numerous  mono- 
graphs appear  relating  to  foreign  and  ancient  numis- 
matics. A must  for  the  finest  of  numismatic  libraries. 
Price:  $128.00,  postpaid,  while  the  supply  lasts. 

CAL  WILSON 

38228  Glenmoor  Dr. 

Fremont,  CA  94536 
(415)  792-4133 
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